day. As soon as we arrived we were told that we should
have to be out of the place by nine o'clock in the morning,
and must not corne back until sunset.

We returned after sunset, and I went to bed very tired
at about midnight. The next morning I found that the
order to get out of the hotel by nine o'clock was intended
to be taken seriously. So much so, indeed, that I had to go
without breakfast. I asked where I was expected to go for
the next six hours, and they told me there was a hut in the
woods, the other side of the Kemi river, about three miles
away. Seeing a pile of skis in the hall, I found a pair
which fitted me and set out, following other ski tracks.
The bank down to the river was very steep and bumpy,
and I fell halfway down. Then I walked across the frozen
river, and following the tracks finally arrived at a large log
cabin. In front of it was a rifle range, where a Finnish
soldier was trying out a captured Russian machine-gun.

I found Herbert Uxkull of the United Press in the hut,
the only correspondent who had stayed in RovaniemL
We found that by climbing a few hundred feet above the
hut we could get a very good ski run back. We clambered
up to a sort of look-out, where one could get a most
wonderful view over Southern Lapland. It was the place
where the tourists go in the summer to look at the midnight
sun! But the little tower on top of the hill now contained
a nest of machine-guns.

While we were up there an air-raid alarm sounded, and
we hid under a fallen fir-tree, hoping for the best. All
round us a herd of reindeer rootled about in the snow,
paying no attention either to us or to the planes which soon
came over. But we needn't have worried. The planes
were a squadron of British Gioster Gladiators, flown by
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